BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON
the copy-money, by different drafts, a considerable time be-
fore he had finished his task. When the messenger who car-
ried the last sheet to Millar returned, Johnson asked him,
*Well, what did he say?' - 'Sir, (answered the messenger) he
said, thank GOD I have done with him.' *I am glad (replied
Johnson with a smile) that he thanks GOD for any thing.'
The Dictionary, with a Grammar and History of the
English Language, being now at length published, in two
volumes folio, the world contemplated with wonder so stu-
pendous a work atchieved by one man, while other countries
had thought such undertakings fit only for whole academies.
Vast as his powers were, I cannot but think that his imagina-
tion deceived him, when he supposed that by constant ap-
plication he might have performed the task in three years.
Let the Preface be attentively perused, in which is given, in
a clear, strong, and glowing style, a comprehensive, yet par-
ticular view of what he had done; and it will be evident, that
the time he employed"upon it was comparatively short.
A few of his definitions must be admitted to be erroneous.
Thus, Windward and Leeward, though directly of opposite
meaning, are defined identically the same way; as to which
inconsiderable specks it is enough to observe, that his Preface
announces that he was aware there might be many such in so
immense a work; nor was he at all disconcerted when an in-
stance was pointed out to him. A lady once asked him how he
came to define Pastern the knee of a horse : instead of mak-
ing an elaborate defence, as she expected, he at once
answered, 'Ignorance, Madam, pure ignorance.' His defini-
tion of Network has been often quoted with sportive mal-
ignity, as obscuring a thing in itself very plain.8
His introducing his own opinions, and even prejudices,
under general definitions of words, while at the same time
the original meaning of the words is not explained, as his
Whig, Pension, Oats, Excise, and a few more, cannot be
fully defended, and must be placed to the account of capri-
cious and humourous indulgence.9 Talking to me upon this
subject when we were at Ashbourne in 1777, &e mentioned
a still stronger instance of the predominance of his private
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